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A GREETING AND A GIFT 


In boxes of ten (five each of 
Carigiet’s two designs or ten of De 
Grazia’s) with envelopes 7s. 


Above (actually in colour) is the 
single design “Los Ninos” by De 
Grazia, born in Arizona but of Italian 
descent. On right (also coloured) is a 
card from the series of two “Alpine 
Games” by Alois Carigiet, a Swiss 
artist. 


Order now from UNA, 25 CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1 (or from one of UNA’s 
Regional Officers) 


go to UNICEF to help the world’s sick 


Profits from the sale of these cards 
and hungry children. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


Last year over 5 tons of new gifts and £1,000 for fuel and comforts went to 
refugee camps where UNA volunteers had worked and to needy refugees living 
outside such camps. 

This year the families in new houses built as a result of World Refugee Year 
have nothing to spare for extras. There will be many, too, still without homes 
of their own who, unless we can do something to help, will spend a dismal 
Christmas. So please 
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SEND A PRESENT TO A REFUGEE 
Money best of all as it buys fuel and Woollies: new underclothing for old and 
presents on the spot. young of both sexes. 


Food in tins: meat, fish, fruit, biscuits, Soap in toilet tablets. 
tea, coffee, sweets and chocolate, but no Toys, new and not bulky: pen-knives, 
vegetables nor soups. crayons, paints, sewing kits. 


but no second-hand clothes, no footwear, and no books 
We regret, too, that no parcels can be delivered to particular families. 
GIFTS PLEASE BY NOVEMBER llth TO 


UNA (REFUGEE PRESENTS), Gore Hotel, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 
In Yorkshire to UNA, 9 Mount Preston, Leeds 2 
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The UN and the Conge 


The early reports from the Congo have 
left most of us as confused ds ever but one 
fact has emerged with translucent clarity— 
Mr. Lumumba has failed as a politician— 
his final departure seems now inevitable. 
Happily his foolish and unprovoked attack 
on the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations had the effect of strengthening Mr. 
Hz.amarskjold’s authority, but the episode 
was distasteful in the extreme and to some 
extent explains why the Congolese have not 
been exactly ecstatic about his leadership 
as Prime Minister. Indeed the people of the 
Congo should count themselves fortunate 
that they have so far been saved from the 
gruesome fate of a pawn in the cold war 
and they have Hammarsjkold to thank for 
it. Their present faith in the United Nations 
is at once a responsibility and a challenge. 
Failure on the part of the UN would not 
only mean renewed conflict in the Congo 
but would rob the rest of Africa of the 
technical and economic assistance it des- 
perately needs. That is without being sucked 
into the maelstrom of the cold war. 


The limit of stretch 


There are however important facts of this 
situation which should concern UN sup- 
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porters. The United Nations. resources are 
so limited that the considerable aid now 
concentrated in the Congo -must inevitably 
be given at the cost of' UN commitments 
elsewhere and not least of all in Africa 
itself. The longer the crisis persists the 
greater will be the sacrifice paid by other 
underdeveloped countries whose needs, 
though perhaps less critical, are still vital. 
A mild form of this problem is manifest 
when one enquires after UN officials whose 
duties normally keep them in London. 
“Gone to the Congo” is the not completely 
unexpected reply. An absence from London, 
Paris or New York is nothing more than an 
inconvenience; in Ghana, Tunisia, or a host 
of other places it might spell tragedy, so 
vital is the part the UN: plays" in the affairs 
of these countries. 


Who pays? 

At some future date Mr. Hammarskjold 
is going to present the General Assembly 
with a bill of mighty proportions. Britain 
should pay its share without. equivocation, 
and set an example to the :rest’ of the 
Member States. If this provokes*the Soviet 
Union to reply even more generously, so 
much the better. We might':also take the 
opportunity of insisting that the UN should 
henceforth have at its disposal:a cadre of 
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The UN and the Congo 


The early reports from the Congo have 
left most of us as confused as ever but one 
fact has emerged with translucent clarity— 
Mr. Lumumba has failed as a politician— 
his final departure seems now inevitable. 
Happily his foolish and unprovoked attack 
on the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations had the effect of strengthening Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s authority, but the episode 
was distasteful in the extreme and to some 
extent explains why the Congolese have not 
been exactly ecstatic about his leadership 
as Prime Minister. Indeed the people of the 
Congo should count themselves fortunate 
that they have so far been saved from the 
gruesome fate of a pawn in the cold war 
and they have Hammarsjkold to thank for 
it. Their present faith in the United Nations 
is at once a responsibility and a challenge. 
Failure on the part of the UN would not 
only mean renewed conflict in the Congo 
but would rob the rest of Africa of the 
technical and economic assistance it des- 
perately needs. That is without being sucked 
into the maelstrom of the cold war. 
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be given at the cost of UN’ commitments 
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greater will be the sacrifice. paid by other 
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A mild form of this problem is manifest 
when one enquires after’ UN: officials whose 
duties normally keep ‘them in London. 
“Gone to the Congo” isthe not completely 
unexpected reply. An absence from London, 
Paris or New York is nothing more than an 
inconvenience; in Ghana, Tunisia, or a host 
of other places it might. ‘spell tragedy, so 
vital is the part the UN plays in the affairs 
of these countries. 


Whe pays? 

At some future date Mr. Hammarskjold 
is going to present the General Assembly 
with a bill of mighty proportions. Britain 
should pay its share without equivocation, 
and set an example to the rest of the 
Member States. If this provokes the Soviet 
Union to reply even moré:-generously, so 
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opportunity of insisting that.the UN should 
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administrators whose services may be 
mobilised at short.notice, and thus avert 
the atmosphere of panic in crises of this 
kind. 

A fairly close examination of British 
newspapers during these past weeks reveals 
a concentration on the politicai drama 
unfolding 
Lumumba. Precious little has been said 
about the tremendous civil administrative 
work which the UN has been engaged in. 
For the first time in its short but eventful 
history the whole of the organisation is 
operating as a unit. Political, economic and 
social functions have been joined in an 
endeavour which must surely set a pattern 
for the future, and indeed offer great hope 
and encouragement to nations about to 
achieve independence. They cannot fail to 
be impressed by the fact that in spite of the 
groundless insinuations to the contrary the 
UN is in the Congo for the benefit of the 
Congolese. 


Lord Cecil Memorial 


in Geneva 


Dame Kathleen Courtney writes: 
_—o Congo situation has been the cause 
of some delay in making final arrange- 
ments about the memorial to Lord Cecil at 
Geneva, which was announced some time 
ago. Last July Mr. Noel-Baker, Mr. Judd, 
and I, accompanied by Mr. Ayres, the 
sculptor, went to present definite proposals 
to the Secretary-General who was to be in 
Geneva at the time. As it happened, the very 
day before we arrived. Mr. Hammarskjold 
was urgently summoned back to New York. 
Visitors to Geneva will remember the 
large foyer outside the chamber which had 
been intended for meetings of the Security 
Council. It is now used for most of the 
important meetings at Geneva and is seen 
by thousands of visitors to the Palais des 
Nations. For purposes of this memorial the 
Secretary-General has offered us the lintel 
over the great bronze entrance doors to this 
room. This consists of a long marble slab 
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round the strange figure of 


and one could not possibly have a more 
prominent position or one which will be 
more generally seen. Its shape, however, 
makes it a somewhat difficult space to fill, 
especially as it must be distinguished from 
the bas relief by Eric Gill which occupies 
the space above it. 

The lintel will be polished and it is pro- 
posed to gild the deeply incised letters. It 
will carry three quotations from speeches or 
writings of Lord Cecil, followed by his 
name together with dates of his birth and 
death. Of three quotations chosen, the first 
—“Here is a great work for peace in which 
all can participate’—will cover the whole 
length of the tablet, and the others—‘‘The 
nations must disarm or perish” and “Be just 
and fear not”—will come below it. These 
signify something of Lord Cecil’s attitude 
towards the League of Nations and the 
United Nations and those aspects of its 
work for which he cared most deeply. 

As one sits in the garden outside the 
Palais and looks at the incomparable view 
of Mont Blanc which stands changelessly 
in its eternal snows, one has a feeling that 
the plan to which Lord Cecil devoted his 
life and energy will stand fast amidst all 
the changes around it, not only as a monu- 
ment to his foresight but as the sure defence 
against war which he believed it could be. 

At the unveiling ceremony we should like 
to be able to tell Mr. Hammarskjold that 
this memorial has been subscribed to by 
members of the British United Nations 
Association, so we do ask that as many as 
possible will send something, however small, 
as a contribution towards the cost. It is a 
privilege, regarding ourselves as his heirs, 
to. be able to subscribe even in a small way 
to a memorial to him in the place whose 
very existence he inspired. 
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Intervention in Domestie Affairs 


by L. J. BLOM COOPER 
Legal Correspondent of The Guardian and The Observer 


bgp ode limitations the founder- 
members of the United Nations 
intended to place upon the activities of this 
international body, debate was surely not 
one of them. Discussions upon all or any of 
the world’s problems as and when they 
occurred in any member’s country was 
clearly contemplated as the prime activity 
of the United Nations. 

Yet some of the bitterest feelings about 
the United Nations have been engendered 
by the politico-legal arguments relevant to 
Article 2(7) of the Charter. That article 
provides that “nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorise the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the Members 
to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII”. This harm- 
less-looking provision, designed to preserve 
the sovereign rights of all members of the 
United Nations, has become the weapon of 
power politics and such action justified on 
some spurious legal reasoning. 

What is or is not a “matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state” 
must depend upon the facts of any particu- 
lar problem. The operative word is “essen- 
tially”. The treatment of aliens for example 
is recognised as a matter for the state where 
the aliens reside, but equally there have 
come to be established under international 
law rules about the treatment of aliens. But 
the part of the article upon which the legal 
argument mainly rests is the word “inter- 
vene”. It is said that discussion or debate in 
the UN is an “intervention” in a state’s 
domestic affairs. 


Intervention or Interference? 
In its ordinary meaning intervention 
would seem to imply “dictatorial manda- 


tory, interference intended to exercise direct 
pressure upon the state concerned”. But this 
definition would not rule out action by way 
of discussion, study, enquiry, and recom- 
mendation which falls short of intervention. 
A recommendation to a state to take certain 
action or abstain from doing some act, even 
if it does not carry any legal obligation, 
does presuppose some moral obligation and, 
as such, call or exert pressure; upon the 
state to comply. To this extent a recom- 
mendation might fall within the terms of 
Article 2 (7). But debates, even with reso- 
lutions which condemn the action of a 
member state, are outside the terms of the 
article. 

But the issue does not end there. The 
cases where Article 2 (7) has been invoked 
as justifying a contrary vote to a resolution 
or even an abstention have raised wider 
issues. And they have most frequently arisen 
in connection with the tragic events:in South 
Africa. Until last March when the. United 
Kingdom for the first time abstained on an 
issue touching upon apartheid there had 
been persistent attempts at glossing-over the 
events in southern Africa. But even. absten- 
tion, on legal grounds that the UN’ has no 
mandate to engage wpon discussion:of these 
matters, is misplaced. A look at Article 14 
should dispel any notion that debate about 
the vital matters of the world is out of 
order. 


Fundamental Freedom and 
Human Rights 

Article 14 states that “ .. . the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation regard- 
less of origin, which it deems likely to 
impair the general welfare or’friendly rela- 
tions among nations, including situations 
resulting from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth the 
Purposes and Principles of the United 
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Nations”. And where the powers of the 
Security Council are invoked, similarly 
Article 2(7) has no application. At the 
March 1960 Afro-Asian resolution under 
Article 34, the Security Council was em- 
powered to “investigate any dispute, or any 
situation which might lead ‘to international 
friction ...”. And as the Secretary-General 
at that time said, in cases involving human 
rights the United Nations “law” has prin- 
ciples and purposes which cannot be 
brushed aside by technicalities. 

It has in fact, rightly, been argued that 
when it comes to the fundamental freedoms 
and human rights there can be no limitation 
upon the United Nations’ right’ to concern 
itself. Sovereignty of the state in question is 
preserved because without the authority of 
the Security Council within its defined 
powers there is no possibility of interference. 


The use of the legal argument has been 
most clearly seen as an instrument of power 
politics in recent years. In the early days 
of the United Nations, neither the Security 
Council nor the General Assembly in 1946 
was prepared to treat the question of the 
political régime of Spain as “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction” of Spain. 
And although the British Government has 
held to its legal argument since that year, 
in the White paper of 1945 it concluded 
that discussion was not precluded by the 
provisions of Article 2(7). Fifteen years 
later there are signs of a return to the 
original precepts of the United Nations. The 
enhanced reputation of that body in the last 
few weeks may make it inexpedient now 
for any member state to restrict the UN’s 
powers by engaging in some special pleading 
on the words of the Charter. 


Round the Regions: London 


‘io smallest UNA Region in the country, 
geographically, is in the largest city in 
the world in terms of population. This fact 
alone gives London many advantages; it has 
seventy-eight Branches, twelve of which 
have very active Youth Sections, and a 
membership of 12,659. However, some of 
the things that affect Londoners most in 
their private lives, e.g. travelling and hous- 
ing problems, lack of community spirit, etc., 
offset to some extent these advantages. 
Reviewing the past life of the Region, it 
is well worth recalling that during the war 
the London Region continued to function 
under the expert chairmanship of Mr. A. J. 
Howe with Mrs. M. G. Stevens as Organis- 
ing Secretary. At the end of the war, Miss 
Nancy Stewart Parnell took up duties as 
Regional Officer and in 1947 Mr. Howe 
handed over his duties to our present 
Chairman. The hard work of these officers 
during this very difficult period made the 
task of those who followed an easier one. 
Our best wishes go to Mr. Howe who is 
still an active UNA member, retiring only 
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this year from the treasurership of one of 
our larger Branches, Bromley. 

During recent years membership has 
increased and Central London activities 
have been numerous and well attended. An 
interesting feature which has caught the 
imagination of London Branches and has 
done a great deal to increase our numbers 
has been the competition for the Member- 
ship Shield, awarded annually to the Branch 
recruiting the highest number of new mem- 
bers. Highgate, our largest Branch, held this 
honour for three years, with a total increase 
of 300. Last year [Ilford gained the lead, 
adding 117 new names to their list. 

One important aspect of UNA’s work 
should be the recruitment of youth to its 
ranks. The Region has done a great deal 
to further this work by the formation of 
Youth Sections and, more recently, the 
setting up of a Youth Sub-Committee, con- 
sisting of a group of young people who 
enthusiastically co-ordinate the local activi- 
ties of our twelve Youth Sections and 
organise with great imagination our annual 





Youth Rally. Impetus has also been given 
to this aspect of our work by the Major 
Lawrence Wright Travelling Scholarship 
awarded annually to the most industrious 
and promising young person in the Region 


(Right) Mr. E. M. Price Holmes, Chairman, 
London Region. (Left) Mrs. M. I. Davies, 
the Regional Officer. 


—an award which has already made it pos- 
sible for several of our young people to 
propose and pursue imaginative and arduous 
programmes. 

Because of the size of the Region it is 
comparatively easy for members to attend 
central London functions. The Regional 
Council meets four times each year and 
these, together with two or three annual 
conferences, attract an average of ninety 
delegates. Other central activities: our 
Annual Concert (arranged for the past ten 
years by our enthusiastic honorary concert 
organiser, Mrs. Stevens) in the Royal Festi- 
val Hall, our participation in the May Fair 
at Londonderry House and our Annual 
Service at St. Martin-in-theFields, all receive 
the support of most of our Branches. 
Another popular activity, our annual Week- 
end Conference, normally attracts some 
fifty delegates to the quiet of the country. 

The Region is fortunate in having, as its 
Chairman, Mr. E. M. Price Holmes, well 
known to all who have attended the meet- 
tings of General Council. For twelve years, 
with the same degree of enthusiasm and 
efficiency, he has been a constant source 
of strength in our Regional efforts, and his 
knowledge and guidance have made his 
personal contribution to UNA an extremely 
valuable one. He is supported by the Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. D. J. Hughes, who came 
to us with a wealth of experience from the 


Southern Region; and the Honorary Treas- 
urer, Major H. Haydon, who looks after 
our resources with diligence and imagina- 
tion. 

The Region owes much to Miss. Nancy 
Stewart Parnell, who inspired so. many 
during her years as Regional Officer. With 
her wide experience, sense of humour and 
great speaking ability, she was invaluable 
to Branches and a visit from her was always 
a tonic. Unfortunately, ill-health forced her 
to relinquish these duties in July of last 
year. Her place was taken by Mrs: ‘Myriel 
Davies, who had worked with her as Field 
Officer for two years. 

It is impossible to mention the flames of 
the very many active workers who for years 
have given loyal and enthusiastic support to 
our activities. However, the success-of the 
Region depends on the unflagging efforts of 
such people and their support is essential 
if UNA’s vital work is to continue. 


ML D. 


BOOKSHELF 


From Stalin to Khrushchev, by Goronwy J. 
Jones, 206 pp., Linden Press, 12s. 6d:;:by post 
from UNA 13s. 


The author has performed a real::service in 
setting out clearly and interestingly ‘the main 
facts and arguments that have contributed to 
the present development of intérnational 
security and disarmament policies. He“gives us 
in broad perspective, well supported with 
accounts of the main crisis, the story of ‘Russia’s 
relations first with the League of Nations and 
then with the United Nations, covering the 
period from the early "thirties to Camp David. 
A defect is the index which gives only names 
of personalities and omits those.of themes, 
institutions and places. 

Dame Kathleen Courtney, in a Foreword, 
echoes the hope with which Mr. Jones con- 
cludes, that the Soviet leaders may find it in 
their best interests to work ‘out with other 
nations a system of maintaining world peace 
and security. There is evidence that they are 
beginning to realise. that co-existence must lead 
increasingly to co-operation.-Mr. Jones has an 
interesting chapter on “Competitive Peaceful 
Co-existence” and the battle for the uncom- 
mitted nations. G.E. 





TURNING IDEAS INTO POLICY 
by R. W. Faint 


a member of the General Council Procedure Committee 


What was General Council? 

It consisted of you and me and the other 
little people of the Association, met togethet 
once a year to decide the policy of the 
Association. There were some VIPs, but on 
this occasion it was not they who mattered. 
It was our weekend. 





Major-General L. O. Lyne, one of UNA’s 
Presidents. 


Where was it? 

In Birmingham, at the University. Some 
of us hardly believed that this smoky city 
(for so it was described in London, Man- 
chester, the Gorbals, Bootle and Leeds) 
could house a General Council. We had 
never been more wrong. The arrangements 
made by Mr. Stanton and his colleagues 
have never been excelled in their attention 
to detail and their care for the comfort of 
their guests. There was even a service for 
the immediate return of hotel keys brought 
away on Sunday by absent-minded delegates. 
All those responsible deserve, and have, the 
Association’s admiration and gratitude. 
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Was it worth while? 

Yes. We little people asserted ourselves 
once or twice, and things will be done a 
little differently in consequence. We decided 
the Association’s line on many matters. We 
met one another. If we came from a small 
branch where the going is hard and rather 
lonely, we met others in the same case and 
realized that we were all in this together. 


Who ran it? 


The Chairman (Eric Price Holmes) and 
the Deputy Chairman (Leonard Behrens), 
with the assistance (or hindrance) of a 
Procedure Committee. The Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, as always, demonstrated 
two beautifully contrasted styles of efficiency 
and the alternation between them did much 
to maintain the interest and good humour 
of the Council. 

This time an effort was made to spare 
General Council the succession of small 
amendments—each taking twenty minutes 
or more—which had so frustrated previous 
Councils. That it largely succeeded was due 
mainly to the helpful attitude of Branch 
delegates who, with fortitude and forbear- 
ance, saw their motions and amendments 
mutilated, transformed or abolished. 

The staff got away from the University at 
1 a.m. on Saturday and returned at 8.30 a.m. 
on the same day. 


Does the Executive play too large 
a part? 

No. If the Executive does not lead it is 
said to be lacking in leadership. If it does, 
it is said to monopolize the proceedings. 
The decision, in fact, is not in their hands. 
The Procedure Committee is incorruptible. 
It chooses the motions to be discussed and 
often, but not always, finds that of those 
put down on a given subject the Executive 
one is drawn better than the others. So it 
ought to be. It is true that in this way the 
Executive spokesman often gets the right 





| to talk more than anybody else and that 
this is sometimes a pity, for the weekend 
belongs primarily to the ordinary members. 
We ought to take more care to make our 
draftsmanship succinct, clear and unam- 
biguous. 


What did we decide this time? 

Three rather arbitrarily chosen items: 

Disarmament: We fail entirely if we fail 
in this. Mr. Noel-Baker, who was received, 
as always, with loud and prolonged cheers, 
moved the Executive motion and success- 
fully resisted a unilateralist amendment; 
Council reaffirmed its support for “A Policy 
i for Disarmament”. At a later stage, UNA’s 
| disarmament campaign asked for as much 
i co-operation as possible with CND. 
South Africa: Against Executive advice, 
| the Council accepted an amendment to an 
| Executive motion which had the effect of 
| committing Council to the view that there 
| was nothing wrong in principle with a 
| boycott of South African goods, but did not 
commit it to supporting such a boycott. 


| The Civic Reception 
given by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of Birming- 
ham (Alderman and 
Mrs. G. B. Boughton) 
to General Council 
members. With the 
Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress may be 
seen: Dame Kathleen 
Courtney, Sir Ronald 
and Lady Adam, Mr. 
E. M. Price Holmes, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. 
Behrens, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Stanton and 

Mr. C. W. Judd. 


Finance: Things are.easier ‘in a modest 
way, but it must be remembered that the 
Disarmament Campaign comes out of Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s gift of £10;000: 


What happens about UNA. decisions? 

If they ask the Government to do some- 
thing, the Association’s -wishes may be 
conveyed by deputation. to the Foreign 
Secretary. 

If they affect UNA’s: domestic affairs, the 
necessary action is taken. by.the Executive. 

But for the most part we rely on our 
members to carry out. Council’s decisions. 
For the implementation of the, all-important 
disarmament campaign we must. depend on 
Branch Secretaries and Chairmen, Branch 
Committees and members who read these 
notes. If you are not already doing some- 
thing go to your Branch Secretary and ask 
him for a job. Don’t be content to be a 
spectator. As the Nuclear Disarmers say, 
better to be active today than: radioactive 
tomorrow. 





A Selection of Resolutions passed by General Council 


Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, M.P., Nobel Prize- 


winner and member of UNA Executive. 


Disarmament (Urgency Resolution) 
Deplores Russian “walk-out”, and re- 
affirms “Policy for Disarmament”. Urges 
H.M. Government in co-operation with 
French Government to do utmost to restore 
negotiations in forum linked with UN 
(restricted membership to ensure speed); to 
propose Chinese representation; permanent 
and impartial Chairman; negotiations to be 
concerned with far-reaching measures for 
general disarmament as well as methods of 
control and inspection; no nuclear tests. 


Nobel Peace Prize 

Records pleasure of award to Philip Noel- 
Baker and appreciation of contribution to 
UNA’s disarmament fund. 


Disarmament 

Records belief in increasingly urgent need 
for disarmament, and the need for agree- 
ment to end nuclear tests to remove 
danger to health and create more favourable 
atmosphere. Urges H.M.G. to continue 
efforts to reach agreement for all-round 
disarmament agreement and to dissuade 
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U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. from restarting tests. 
Urges all UNA to give full support to 
Disarmament Campaign. 


South Africa 


Urges H.M.G. to support its declared policy 
and to review its voting policy in UN, and 
also to invest functions of High Commis- 
sioner of three Protectorates in person other 
than High Commissioner of South Africa. 
States belief that policies of this nature 
(having or likely to have serious inter- 
national repercussions) cannot be “essen- 
tially within domestic jurisdiction” of any 
nation. Expresses concern regarding de- 
tainees and asks H.M.G. to support all UN 
efforts to secure release of detainees and 
revision of regulations to provide for judicial 
inquiry and legal representation; abolition of 
pass laws and policy of apartheid; equality 
before law and all other basic human rights 
in accordance with Charter. If visit of UN 
Secretary-General does not lead to ameliora- 
tion, calls on H.M.G. to support proposals 
in General Assembly for economic sanctions 
and other measures to be taken against 
South Africa. 

Belief that it is not enough merely to 
criticize, but suggests positive assistance 
and example of racial integration. Suggests 
to UNA and others that they offer help to 
refugees and families of those imprisoned; 
give assistance to South African Work 
Camps Association; explore possibility of 
setting up multi-racial experimental com- 
munity development in Bechuanaland. 


South West Africa 

Recalls motion of 14th Assembly of the 
United Nations. Calls upon H.M.G. either 
to persuade South Africa to place South 
West Africa under UN trusteeship, or to 
consider other ways in which the Assembly 
could fulfil its responsibility on this matter. 


Peace Settlement in Middle East 
Urges H.M.G. to propose to UN a system 
for control of arms imports in Middle East; 
establishment of UN Commission for 
Economic Development in Middle East; 





bringing together heads of Arab States and 
| Israel. Calls on H.M.G. to make an effort 

to secure implementation of the Security 
Council’s resolutions for free transit through 
Suez Canal. 


| Disarmament and Economic 

| Problems 

) Urges H.M.G. to propose that the UN 
| undertake a study of economic and social 
| consequences of disarmament, and to make 
recommendations for national/international 
| measures to minimize adverse effects; to 
assist by appointing body including em- 
| ployers and unions to inquire into problems 
| likely to arise in U.K. and to publish con- 
» clusions. 


World Refugee Year 


Cails upon members to ensure that 


| refugees in their locality are helped to take 
full part in community. 


| Human Rights 
' Requests the Executive to take action to 
examine racial problems in U.K., and to 
emphasize to UNA members the impor- 
tance of working against all forms of racial 
discrimination. 
Investment in Under-developed 
Countries 

Authorizes the Executive to sponsor 
establishment of an investment trust for this 
purpose. 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
Reaffirms decision to co-operate, and asks 

H.M.G. to make contribution to Campaign 

Trust Fund to help with initial expenses. 


Aid to Under-developed Countries 

Notes proposal to convert OEEC into organ 
for co-ordinating Western economic aid, 
and urges fullest use of UN machinery to 
avoid dangers inherent in separate East/ 
West economic aid plans. 


The Malaria Battle 


Requests H.M.G. to reconsider decision 
not to contribute, and to make a contribu- 
tion in the current year of at least as much 
as it would have contributed if the budget 


of the Fund had been included in the 
regular WHO budget; also next year to 
propose incorporation of Fund in regular 


Mr. C. W. Judd, Director-General of UNA. 


budget or again make proportionate volun- 
tary contribution. 


UN Disaster Relief Agency 

Proposals for setting up UN Agency to 
meet needs following disasters (e.g.: earth- 
quake). 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Underlines duty of Member States to 
transmit information re non-self-governing 
territories. 


The Law of the Sea 
Urges continuation of efforts and recon- 
vening of Law of the Sea Conference. 


International V eluntary Service 
Requests H.M.G. to submit proposals to 
ECOSOC to examitte possibilities and devise 
ways by which voluntary services young 
people could be enlisted to assist pro- 
grammes of technical aid and development: 


Recruitment of Youth 
Resolves to create active Youth Sections. 
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Recommends that every Branch be encour- 
aged to form Youth Sections; that Branch 
Committees secure close co-operation with 
Youth Sections, if possible providing place 
on Branch Committee for Youth Section 
representative; that’ the. National Youth 
Committee study, possible national structure; 
and that Regional Councils consider possi- 
bilities and report to Naticinal Youth Com- 
mittee; also that a National Youth Officer 
be reappointed. 


Formation of new UNAs 

Asks the Executive to set up fund to help 
establish UNAs in countries where there are 
none, and suggests links with other UNAs. 


General Council Procedure 

General approval to procedure adopted 
at this Council. Requests Procedure Com- 
mittee in light of experience and suggestions 


to propose necessary amendments to Stand- 
ing Orders. 


¢ 


THE L.S.D. OF UNA 


How the Association spends—carefully it believes—the 
money which members raise 


T is no violation of confidence to tell you 
that UNA’s finances are consistently 


poised on the edge of crisis. This lamentable 
situation causes great concern and impedes 
the educational work which must be done 
if UNA is to make any impact on society. 

You and your representatives play a far 
greater part in this constant battle for 
financial survival than you perhaps realise. 


You approve the budget at General Coun- 
cil, and by doing so permit the Treasurer 
to expend our hard won funds. He, in 
consultation with the Director-General and 
Secretaries, has to take into account the 
estimated income we can reasonably expect 
from known sources (subscriptions, appeals, 
donations, etc.) but even these do not pro- 
vide an absolutely certain income. You have 
only to think of the fluctuation in your own 
branch membership to understand the deli- 
cacy of the problem. 

We try to make at least some of our 
activities profitable in the commercial sense, 
but for the most part educational work is 
very much a long-term investment, and 
talking of investments, all our surplus cash 
is invested in accordance with a policy 
which has been established over the past 
two years, 

From time to time, the more inquisitive 
ask why UNA has such heavy administra- 
tive expenses. Those figures which appear 
in’ our accounts cover the salaries and 
expenses of Regional Staff, Headquarters 
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Staff, including UNSA and a generous alloca- 
tion to the work of cewc, but we must get 
away from any competitive spirit between 
regions and headquarters; our work is too 
important to allow differences of emphasis 
to divide us. 

Incidentally, we recently invited an inter- 
nationally known firm of Organisation and 
Methods Consultants to perform an initial 
survey on Headquarters to establish whether 
or not a full-scale survey would be to our 
advantage. The consultant was surprised 
that so much was accomplished by so small 
a staff; his report was extremely compli- 
mentary. UNA’s Headquarters and Regional 
staff, including CEwc and UNSA, numbers 
forty-nine. There is no other national 
organisation which carries out work on a 
similar scale with anything like as small a 
staff. 


What on earth do you do in London? 

(1) Maintain links with Government de- 
partments; with United Nations; with other 
UNA’s throughout the world. Bring UNA’s 
views on matters affecting the United 
Nations to the notice of all these. 

(2) Work closely with other organisations: 
churches, trade unions, political rarties, 
women’s organisations, etc.; and by supply- 
ing them with speakers and material, help 
to spread the knowledge and understanding 
of UN, Also co-ordinate the work of many 





of these organisations in support of the 
constructive work of UN. 

(3) Produce United Nations News, New 
World, other publications; and such things 
as membership forms and other printed 
material. Prepare Information Notes; pro- 
vide information, films and film-slides and 
exhibition material for Branches and 
Speakers; answer queries from a great many 
people who turn to UNA for facts about 
the United Nations. 

(4) Maintain and try to strengthen ties 
with the Press, B.B.C., etc. 

(5) Organise regular Work Camps, and a 
variety of other practical projects. Act as 
agents for the sale of thousands of UNICEF 
Christmas cards and for UNEsco’s Gift and 
Book Coupons. 

(6) Assist in the organisation of special 
projects like the Disarmament Campaign. 

(7) Through the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship organise work which 
influences some thousands of schools, and 
carry through some spectacularly successful 
schools’ conferences on UN. 

(8) Try—through only one officer and one 
assistant—to stimulate and organise support 


for the United Nations in all the universities 
and teachers’ training colleges. 

(9) Plan and make all preparations for 
such things as the Refugee and: “UNICEF 
Campaigns. 

(10) Run every year successful Summer 
Schools in Geneva and elsewhere. 

(11) Handle some 70,000 memibership 
counterfoils a year (and would gladly. handle 
more!); some 1,000 Deeds of Covenant; 
about 200 letters daily; and innumerable 
personal calls and requests for information. 

This all sounds pretty impressive—it’'s 
meant to be, but we can’t be. complacent 
about our methods and procedures, all of 
which are constantly under review, and 
indeed have been subjected to pretty ruth- 
less pruning during the last financial year. 
We are very conscious of the fact that every 
penny which comes our way represents hard 
work on the part of someone,. somewhere. 
Flag days, jumble sales, whist drives, dances, 
and house-to-house collections, are pretty 
tiring, but we hope that you feel your 
efforts are being matched by the.care taken 
by those who spend this money on your 
behalf. 


TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 


by Terence Lawsen 
Secretary, Council for Education in Werld Citizenship 


a retrospect the early days of September 
1939 do not appear as an ideal time for 
the formation of an organisation devoted 
to the achievement of international under- 
standing through education. They were the 
dark days when educationists saw their 
work for international amity disintegrate 
around them, and when the will and energy 
of entire peoples become concentrated upon 
f one issue—survival through victory in war. 

Yet some there were in Britain whose 
hope and faith did not flag; and it was a 
group of such people—all of them pre- 
viously connected with the Education Com- 
mittee of the LNU—who formally inaugu- 
rated on September Ist 1939 the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship. Zaevitably, 
Dr. Gilbert Murray was at their head, first 


as Chairman and, later, as President, in 
which office he continued until his death in 
1957, 

“Let us”, they said, “form: now an 
organisation which will be ina position, 
whenever the war ends, to work for the 
introduction into schools of the study of 
international affairs and of support for 
whatever form of international organisation 
will emerge as a successor to the League. 
Let us ensure that education in Britain 
fulfils its supreme task of assisting towards 
the creation of a world society.” 

The first Secretary of Cewc, was:the man 
who is today Director-General of the United 
Nations Association—Charles Judd; and his 
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(above) The representatives of UNA Branches, Councils, and 
A filiated Organisations <rriving for a meeting of General Council 
held in the Great Hail of the University of Birmingham. 


(below) Mr. E. M. Price Holmes presiding over a session of the 

Council, Also on the platform are Mr. L. F. Behrens (Deputy 

Chairman), Dame Kathleen Courtney, Major-General L. O. Lyne, 

Sir Ronald Adam, Mr. C. W. Judd, Mr. R. F. Lorimer, and Miss 
Audrey Davies. 





(above) The value of General Council rests not aia on ae formal 
sessions and policy debates, but also on the opportunities. for 
meeting other UNA members. 


(below) Voting in General Couneil: official representatives holding 
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energy and enthusiasm, guided by some of 
the outstanding men and women in British 
education, began to produce activity which 
had international, as well as national, reper- 
cussions. During the war London was the 
seat of many governments in exile of the 
Allied Powers; and cewe brought about 4 
conference of the Mimisters of Education 
of all these countries—a conference which 
became known as the London International 
Assembly. This conference produced a plan 
—a grand design—for an imternational 


educational organisation; and. in due course 
this plan became the blue-print for what we 
now know as UNESCO. At the same time the 
Council was busily-:at work in British 
schools arranging meetings and conferences, 
developing educational services and enlarg- 
ing its body of supporters; so that when the 
war ended the cCEwc was a thriving, estab- 
lished organisation, enjoying the confidence 
of the Ministry of Education, sustained by 
all the principal educational associations, 
and ready to expand its work in support of 
the United Nations and ‘the cause of inter- 
national understanding. 

The state of education in a Europe 
devastated by six years of war offered an 
immediate practical challenge to the rela- 
tively unaffected schools of this country. 
Schools, universities, museums and art 
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galleries had been gutted, destroyed, pil- 
laged. The cewc at once enlisted the 
generous aid of British schools in support 
of UNESCO’s efforts to supply books and 
class-rooms and laboratory equipment to 
the stricken countries. Thousands of pounds 
were contributed during those early post- 
war years. And when Europe’s first-aid 
needs were met, and the United Nations 
turned its attention to the even greater—and 
permanent —requirements of Asia and 


Africa, schools in Britain continued to sup- 


A speaker and 
some of her 
audience at one 
of the CEWC 
Christmas Holiday 


Lectures. 


port every lead given to them by the Coun- 
cil, so giving material expression to the term 
“international understanding”. In particular, 
UNESCO’s Gift Coupon Scheme, for which 
cEwc is the agent in the United Kingdom, 
enabled schools in Britain “to adopt” speci- 
fic schools or social and educational projects 
in the emergent countries; and to establish 
between donor and recipient a personal 
contact and exchange. Mass education in 
Africa; homes for crippled children in 
Japan and India; new school buildings in 
North Africa and the Middle East; these 
were but a few of the projects supported by 
schools in Britain through the agency of the 
Council and UNESCO. 

Year by year the number of meetings 
organised by the cewc has grown steadily. 
They may be meetings in individual schools, 








“r imter-school conferences, or study week- 
ends held in residential surroundings. The 
subjects requested cover every conceivable 
aspect of international affairs, and the 
speakers are invariably experts in their sub- 
ject or people with personal experience of 
the country about which they are speaking. 
Their generosity in freely giving their time 
and knowledge, often travelling long dis- 
tances to do so, is something for which any 
expression of gratitude is inadequate. They 
are the key-stone of cewc’s work and success. 

Their names glow most brightly in the 
records of the annual conference which is 
the highlights of cewc’s year, and which has 
become famous in many parts of the world 
—the Christmas Holiday Lectures. 

To these, which are held in London, come 
some 2,700 senior pupils from grammar 
schools in every part of the United King- 
dom. They have been described as “the 
finest audience in the world”, and there are 
many people who would agree that they 
merit the description. The cewc considers 
that such an audience deserves speakers of 
the highest calibre. They, in turn, delight in 
such an audience; so that, year after year, 
distinguished statesmen, well-known _politi- 
cians, philosophers, world-famous journa- 
lists, respected academic figures, men and 
women who make or record the history of 
our time, come together with a group of 
urgent, questioning young minds. Usually 
the four days of lectures are arranged 
around a central theme. This may be one of 
the great issues of our time, or it may be a 


country or region of the world which occu- 
pies an especially important place in world 
affairs, Whatever the subject the fascinating 
part of the Christmas Holiday Lectures is 
the question period’ which follows each 
lecture. For thirty minutes, or more, the 
lecturer faces long queues of young people. 
The questioners arc eager, searching, and 
intolerant only of evasive answers; and, 
often, there is an audible sigh of relief from 
some eminent figure as the question period 
comes to an end! 

What does cewc try to do? What type of 
“citizen of tomorrow” is it hoping to 
develop? It does not set out to produce 
experts in international affairs, nor people 
who can direct_a Foreign Secretary in his 
handling of world problems. But it does 
hope to enable young people to bring an 
objective, understanding attitude of mind to 
their reading of the newspapers, and to have 
a hand in developing men and women who 
realise that “different from” is not the same 
as “inferior to”. 

For twenty-one -years this organisation 
has worked in British schools. Its quiet, un- 
spectacular progress has earned respect from 
national and international groups alike. And 
as it has grown it has produced its own 
leaders which is, perhaps, the true secret of 
its success. Many of the men and women 
who teach in schools in this country, and 
who believe that education and peace are 
directly related, are people who, as boys and 
girls, listened, discussed and questioned at 
cewc conferences. 


GUR MAN IN CUUNA 
by A. T. Williams, cf Queens’ College 


Junior Treasurer of the Cambridge University United Nations Association 


H* first contact with cuuna is at the 
very beginning of the first term. Lured 
with his fellow freshmen into a college 
“squash” he is served with wine and the 
truth about cuuna. Picking his way pre- 
cariously around the organised chaos of the 
Societies’ Fair, he is brought up short by the 
scintillating blue and white of the CUUNA 
stall. Recovering quickly from the under- 


standable initial: nausea of learning that 
cuuna is “forthe man who cares”, he is 
informed that-with a membership of over 
three thousand, CUUNA competes for the 
position of the university’s largest organisa- 
tion. Its  thought-provoking policies cut 
across the ties of party politics, and it is 
“by far the largest and most attractive social 
club”. He -is offered “first-class speakers, 
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discussions and study groups, the oppor- 
tunity for practical aid to refugees, trips to 
Paris and Austria, dances, socials and the 
Ball of the Year: the “cuuna Valentine 
Ball”. Overwhelmed by such a dazzling dis- 
play of future delights, our man takes the 
fateful step. He joins. And as evidence of 
good faith he is immediately sold ~ ticket 
to the Coming-Up Dance—“equal numbers 
guaranteed”. 

Immediately also there are calls upon his 
time from inside the college and without. 
Within his college there is almost. certainly 
a Refugee Adoption Group. These groups, 
started this year in response to a call from 
David George, CUUNA World Refugee Year 
Secretary, have each adopted a family living 
in, or recently released from, Munster Dis- 
placed Persons’ Camp in _ north-west 
Germany. Money collected during the year 
—usually in small amounts from.as great a 
number of people as possible—is sent to the 
family or turned into much-needed goods. 
Equally important is the personal ‘contact 
maintained through letters, gifts and vaca- 
tion visits. More than £1,200 has’ been 
collected by the group this year, and an 
organisation set up which it is hoped: will 
continue as long as it is necessary. In addi- 
tion, many of the children from the families 
have this summer come to Cambridge ‘for a 
holiday organised by Benny Dembitzer. 
The children are staying with Cambridge 
families, and the cost of their fares has-b en 
borne by the college group, CUUNA,: and 
other organisations and individuals includ- 
ing local schools and the Overseas Students’ 
Club. 

Also supported within the college by 
CUUNA members are War on Want groups 
which support development projects in India 
and Africa. Money is raised by contracting 
out of college lunch one or twice a week 
and eating instead a lunch supposedly. com- 
posed of bread, cheese and water, the 
money thus saved being collected in a. cen- 
tral college fund. It is rumoured that butter, 
pickles and orange squash are often added 
to the fare, but come in the form of a:sub- 
sidy from the organisers! 

Turning from these college activities, our 
member is faced by a very full CuUNA pro- 
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gramme. Wednesday evening meetings held 
in the Union Debating Chamber—special 
Sunday afternoon meetings which this year 
brought to Cambridge Christopher Chata- 
way speaking about World Refugee Year 
and Danilo Dolci on Sicily. Up to a dozen 
Discussion Groups held in members’ rooms 
consider the problems of individual coun- 
tries and their relations with the United 
Nations. The Coming-Up Dance and the 
justly famous Valentine Ball are supported 
by fortnightly soirées at which, as last year’s 
“release” rather unfortunately put it, “you 
can drink wine and make friends about four 
times a term”. The work of promoting inter- 
national friendship undertaken in previous 
years by the Overseas Students’ Club will 
in future be performed by the newly- 
established International Centre. 

To those especially fond of their own 
duleet tones and having some particular 
knowledge of another country, cisp offers a 
warm welcome. The International Speakers’ 
Panel provides speakers of different nation- 
alities for debates and brains trusts in 
schools and societies throughout East 
Anglia. The unsa conference held towards 
the end of term deals with one particular 
urgent world problem and draws students 
from all the UNSA branches in the Region. 

Throughout the year cuuNaA conducts its 
own campaign on behalf of refugees. Activi- 
ties including an October flag day this year 
collected over £1,250. In the summer, many 
CUUNA menibers go abroad to help in work 
camps. The cuuna Travel Organisation, this 
year directed by Ian Taylor, provides special 
trips and reduced fares on the Continent. 

From all these activities, then, our man 
may take his choice. By the end of his first 
term he may well be a College Representa- 
tive, displaying posters, selling tickets and 
distributing programme cards. More impor- 
tant, he will be seeking with the help of 
his College Liaison Secretary to promote 
greater interest in cUUNA’s work, and, in 
particular, looking round for those able and 
ready to play a more active part in the run- 
ning of the organisation. 

During the year he will acquire the habit 
of calling regularly at the cuuNna office. 
Situated next to Mr. Hall Todd’s Eastern 





Regional Office,-and frequently making use 
of both his equipment and advice, the CUUNA 
office is a perpetual delight to the efficiency 
expert, who can rarely before have come 
acrc_. such virgin soil. But amongst those 
who claim to hold the key to its mysteries 
are the Secretary of cuuna, the College 
Liaison Secretaries, and the Office Secretary, 
a young woman whose qualifications need 
to be even higher than those of Professor 
C. Northcote Parkinson’s Prime Minister. 
Hours of work of from 4 a.m. to 11.59 p.m. 
are the least of her worries. Immense 
stamina, sound nerves, an _ elephantine 
memory, and an infinite capacity for taking 
down memoranda are the basic require- 
ments. She it is who goes on while successive 
Chairmen fall, and only marriage finally 
ended the CUUNA career of the most recent 
incumbent Jennifer Putt. 

Suddenly our man wakes up and finds 
himself on the cuUNA Committee. As a 
member of this august, not to say prolifera- 
tive, body, he learns to walk around with a 
large and bulging briefcase clutched tightly 
under his arm, and an expression which dis- 
plays at once idealism and common sense, 
determination and good humour. To fit him- 
self more thoroughly for the job, he reads 
C. P. Snow late in the evening, and George 
Orwell early in the morning. 

As he looks back on a year in CUUNA, our 
man realises that of cuuNa’s four stated 
aims, only two have approached worthwhile 
achievement. Certainly some contribution 
has been made towards the alleviation of 
suffering overseas. Certainly friendly rela- 
tions between British and foreign students 
have been encouraged, and many under- 
graduates have gone abroad under CuUNA’s 
auspices or with the assistance of her travel 
organisation. But of how many of cUUNA’s 
members can it truly be said that their 
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Benny Dembitzer, former Chairman of the 

Overseas Students’ Club, and David George, 

CUUNA World Refugee Year Secretary, at 
the Valentine Ball. 


knowledge of international affairs is signifi- 
cantly greater? To what extent can it be 
confidently asserted that as a result of 
cuuNa’s work there has been created in the 
university “a body of opinion interested in 
the support and development of the United 
Nations”? 

Yet.in such campaigns as the FAO’s 
recently launched “Freedom from Hunger” 
campaign, CUUNA can find a new source of 
vitality; a new method of helping to increase 
awareness of the problems of the under- 
developed countries. It is with the task of 
continuing and expanding cCUUNA’s wide 
variety of activities, and of presenting all 
CUUNA*members with the challenges of dis- 
armament and of the under-developed coun- 
tries: that our man is faced as he prepares 
forthe new academic year. 

We. hope that he will succeed. 


THE 9.37 FROM VICTORIA 


by Robert Lorimer 
Secretary of the United Nations Association 


A> WoOOLLCOT in one of his 
earlier books tells of the six-year-old 


son of a Mid-Western parson who found it 
among the many alarming yet unchallenged 
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instructions governing his existence, that 
each Sunday he should repair to a crowded 
tent near his home and there assist a visiting 
revivalist who was resonantly calling the 
sinners to repentance. 

Upon reaching the platform, the terrified 
child had to climb a ladder inexorably 
awaiting him. Once arrived at its vertiginous 
top, he had to stand there until the preacher 
turned, held out his hands and said, “Jump”. 
Then shutting his eyes, he had to hurl him- 
self forth into space. The preacher would 
catch him, lower him to the platform and 
pat his curly locks. 

“That, brothers and sisters,” he would 
say to the congregation, “is faith.” 

In much the same frame of mind, those 
of us who volunteered for the first UNA 
Work Camps hurled ourselves into the vast- 
ness of Victoria Station on a bright summer 
morning, and after the inevitable queueing, 
marshalling and waiting which forms an 
integral part of British Railways travel, we 
entrained for Linz in Upper Austria, and 
there hangs a tale. 


How it all began 

Early in 1953 the worst flood disaster for 
many centuries struck parts of Britain and 
the Low Countries. Holland was worst hit. 
Some 1,500 people lost their lives, 300,000 
were rendered homeless, and the damage 
was estimated at £100 million. 

Help was rushed in from many countries, 
including the U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
China. Many UNA Branches did their bit 





by raising funds and ‘collectmg clothes. In 
response to a.demand to do more, UNA’s 
Executive Committee .decided to organize a 
UNA relief team to.work in Holland during 
the summer months. From a host of ap- 
plicants, forty: volunteers were selected— 
students, teachers, civil servants and factory 
workers. On the flooded island of Scouven- 
Duiveland,. with--volunteers from other 
countries, they: helped to clean the mud and 
filth from the:-houses as the flood waters 
receded. They collected vast quantities of 
driftwood and:demolished dangerous build- 
ings. They helped to rebuild the village 
community.centre. 

The idea: was. largely inspired by Mr. Jean 
inebnit, a Leeds lecturer, and active worker 
for UNA. Mr. C. W. Carpenter, UNA’s 
Regional Officer for Yorkshire and the 
North-East, bore the main burden of or- 
ganizational arrangements on the spot. 


Holland revisited 

In 1954 a bigger and more representative 
group went back to Holland, with tools and 
skilled workers to continue the work of 
rehabilitation, 

UNA’s work camp at Nieuwerkerk, in 
one ‘of the most seriously devastated areas, 
was served by seventy-two volunteers (fifty- 
two men and twenty women). The teams 
included: workers from Holland, the United 
States,:Germany, Switzerland, South Africa 
and ‘Nigeria. as well as from Britain. Two 
Yorkshire building firms sent four of their 
best apprentices. 

In 1955 .UNA’s eighty-one volunteers had 
plenty to see for their efforts and those of 
their predecessors. From foundations to 
chimney-tops, three blocks of homes were 
built for-old couples. 

As a tribute to UNA’s service to Nieu- 
werkerk, the village held a special ceremony 
at Easter, ‘to declare that a road lined with 
young trees° should for ever be known as 
“UNA Way”, 

Writing of the little schoolhouse where 
the UNA ‘team lived at Nieuwerkerk, a 
Dutch»newspaper said: “Anyone who has 
once shared a meal there will know for ever 
the meaning of international solidarity.” 








ow 
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Frederick Case from South. America and 

Peter Torpy from India help to house a 

family who previously lived fourteen. years 
in a refugee camp. 


Over to Austria 

In 1956, 290 young people gave-up their 
holidays to work in Austrian refugee*camps, 
where, for eight hours a day and with:skilled 

| direction, they helped refugee families to 
| build permanent houses, to which they. could 
move from overcrowded huts. 

UNA’s volunteers were recruited, from 
Holland, Norway, Germany, France; Switzer- 
land, Austria, Canada, Pakistan and: Sierra 
Leone—but mostly from Britain where far 
more young people applied than could be 
| accepted. 

The labour force reached its peak’ in 
August, when 140 people were at’ work. 
The “amateurs” included students, teachers, 
office workers, market gardeners, a factory 
foreman and a sanitary inspector. They were 
reinforced by fifteen British Army. appren- 
tices with their instructors, and by’ brick- 
layers’, carpenters’ and plumbers’ appren- 
tices from Yorkshire, the JWidlands and 


France. Two craftsmen were lent by the 
Abbé Pierre. 


Helping people 

Not only official building schemes were 
assisted. Help was given to more than fifty 
individual refugee families who had had the 
courage to start building independently. 

This kind of help is particularly valuable. 
Refugees who strike out on their own to 
build themselves proper homes are apt to 
get discouraged at the slow rate of progress. 
For an unskilled family, work is particu- 
larly trying and difficult during the worst 
months of the year. Moreover, as most of 
the refugees have to live from hand to 
mouth, the necessary funds for building are 
a problem. 

Most of the refugees who benefited from 
UNA’s aid had been living in barracks, 
many of them for well over ten years. 
Starting with no more than a blanketed-off 
corner of a room, they had graduated to 
two tiny rooms for each family, with a 
communal washroom and lavatory along the 
corridor. They became really settled for the 
first time in ten years when the work camp 
helped to build houses for them. 

At Linz the Prime Minister of Upper 
Austria paid this tribute to the UNA party: 
“Nowadays most people are out for what 
they can get, but you came to see what you 
could give.” 








The European Convention 


of Human Rights 


by PAUL ADAM 


fnew are signs that the-European public 
is beginning to wake up: to the signifi- 
cance of the European ‘Convention on 
Human Rights. In Britain the two cases 
brought by Greece, alleging. violations of 
the Convention in Cyprus; in Denmark the 
curious affaire Nielsen, in which the plaintiff 
asserts that he was wrongly convicted of 
persuading, by means including hypnosis, 
another man to commit a murder; in 
Belgium the case brought by Raymond: De 
Becker against his government for having 
deprived him, as an ex-collaborator, of 
certain of his civil rights; in Ireland the 
Lawless case (the very name is a gift to the 
newspapers): all these have hit the head- 
lines and have made people aware of a de- 
velopment as revolutionary and, in its way; 
as spectacular as the efforts of the Six to 
create a Common Market. Lawyers; too, 
are showing increasing interest in. the 
Human Rights Convention, partly because 
it represents a major exception to the rule 
that individuals are not the subject of inter- 
national law, partly for the more direct 
reason that they may well have clients who 
wish to avail themselves of their rights of 
appeal under the Convention. 

It is perhaps regrettable (if fully under- 
standable) that it is the “spectacular” ele- 
ments of the Convention—the acceptance by 
governments of important limitations of 
sovereignty, the right enjoyed by each signa- 
tory government to bring a case against 
another before an international tribunal, the 
possibility for individuals to appeal against 
decisions of the Supreme Court in their own 
countries—that have attracted attention. 
These elements are indeed worthy of 
interest but it would be a pity if they 
obscured the true purpose and significance 
of the experiment now taking place. in 
Western Europe. For, if the experinient 
works, it is pre-eminently one whose field of 
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application could gradually be extended to 
the whole world, with consequences of great 
importance for world peace. Western 
Europe would thus have paid a double debt 
—the debt it has incurred through having 
been the principal cockpit of war in the 
twentieth century; the immediate debt it 
owes to the United Nations, whose Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was the starting-point 
for the European Convention. 


Convention and Declaration 

The UN Declaration of 1948, like the 
European Convention which was signed at 
Rome two years later, represents an attempt 
to set forth clearly and unequivocally the 
basic rights and freedoms to which it is 
thought that every man and woman is 
entitled. Of these the most fundamental is 
the right to life itself, which is set out in 
Article 1 of the Declaration and, in greater 
detail, as the first of the rights protected by 
the Convention. There follow: the right to 
liberty and security of person freedom from 
torture, slavery and servitude; the right to’a 
fair trial; protection against retroactivity. of 
the law. Other rights and freedoms stipu- 
lated-in both instruments include the right 
to. respect for private and family life, freé- 
dom: of thought, conscience and‘ ‘religion, 
freedom of expression, freedom of assembly 
and..association (stipulated in ‘the. Gonven- 
tion.as including the right to form.and join 
trade unions), the right to marry.:and. the 
right to an effective remedy. As a-rule the 
wording of the Declaration is considerably 
shorter than that of the Convention, the 
former often contenting itself with: an 
enumeration of rights whereas the latter 
contains a definition, including a--specific 
mention of the limitations which may:.be 
permitted regarding the exercise of certain 
rights. As an example, the first right listed 
in the Declaration reads simply: “Everyone 





has the right to life, liberty and security of 
person.” The European Convention makes 
this the subject of two Articles (2 and 5), 
each with numerous sub-paragraphs, of 
which the first states “Everyone’s right to 
life shall be protected by law” and goes on 
to record the one case when a state is justi- 
fied in intentionally depriving one of its 
citizens of his life, i.e, “in the execution of 
a sentence of a court following his convic- 
tion for a crime for which this penalty is 
provided by law”. 

Thus, although the Convention obviously 
draws its aspiration from the Declaration, 
there is a subtle difference of approach. The 
Declaration assumes that each government 
will ensure that the rights and freedoms 
listed are effectively protected. In these cir- 
cumstances the rights become general prin- 
ciples which the governments will implement 
in accordance with their national legislation 
and jurisprudence. The Convention on the 
other hand constitute a list of obligations, 
the nature and extent of which are laid down 
with precision and the respect of which is 
not left to the signatory’s own appreciation. 
Under the Declaration each government is 
judge in its own cause; under the Convention 
it is answerable as regards’the Convention’s 
applicationy.to all°the° other’ signatories. In 
turn. this reflects, perhaps, a further and 
more fundamental difference: in the Con- 


vention oné seems to see a realisation, 
totally absent from the Declaration, that 
the individual may require protection from 
the very authority presumed to defend him, 
the state, 


International machinery 

If governments are not to have the last, 
indeed the only, word when it comes to 
deciding whether or not they have respected 
human rights. and freedoms, international 
machinery. must be established to conduct 
an impartial ‘investigation and render an 
impartial judgment. The Convention sets up 
for this purpose a European Commission 
and a European Court of Human Rights, 
and 38 of the Convention’s 66 Articles deal 
with the composition and functioning of 
these two bodies. 

The Commission has essentially three 
functions: it» “screens” applications made 
to it; if it. finds them admissible it carries 
out a fact-finding investigation; it then 
attempts to secure a friendly settlement of 
the affair. The “screening” process is severe, 
and rightly so since if individuals are to be 
entitled to appeal against their own Govern- 
ments ‘the latter have the right to insist that 
the appeals be well-founded. In the event 
the great majority of individual applications 
(of which there have been over eight hun- 
dred since 1955) have been rejected by the 


The European Court of Human Rights in session at Strasbourg. Lord McNair is in the 
Chair, On his right is Monsieur René Cassin, Vice-President of the Court, and on his left 
Monsieur P, Modinos, the Registrar. 
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Commission, sometimes becausé° of their 
“frivolous or vexatious” character, more 
often because the applicant .had not 
exhausted all domestic remedies or was seek- 
ing protection of a “right” not covered by 
the Convention. Of the three applications 
made so far by governments the two lodged 
by Greece against the United Kingdom, 
already referred to, were declared admissible 
and investigated by the Commission. No 
decision has yet been taken as to the admis- 
sibility of the third, brought very recently 
by Austria against Italy. 

In carrying out this examination the 
Commission has recourse to the hearing of 
witnesses, the study of written depositions 
submitted by the “plaintiff” and “defend- 
ant”, and, if necessary, to an on-the-spot 
investigation. Thus members of the Com- 
mission visited Cyprus to investigate. the 
conditions under which the emergency regu- 
lations were operated. Once the Commission 
has elicited the facts to its satisfaction it 
proceeds to the most delicate part of its 
task: to obtain the agreement of both 


parties to a friendly settlement. This is a 
point to be emphasised, for unless the 


conciliatory nature of the Commission’s 
functions is understood, the object of the 
Human Rights Convention will be seriously 
misinterpreted. The Convention is not a 
device for putting guilty governments in the 
dock (though, as was stated above, it is. this 
aspect that attracts most attention in the 
Press). The governments who signed it: did 
so in good faith, intending to respect: its 
provisions and confident that the law and 
practice of their countries ensured this: If 
they find that they are wrong and. that in 
consequence they have, most probably. un- 
wittingly, violated the Convention, they ‘may 
be expected to agree to take the measures 
necessary to bring their legislation: into line 
with its provisions and to make amends to 
victims of the violation. If this canbe done 
quietly and amicably, so much the better. 
The Commission meets in strict privacy. If 
at the end of its deliberations:it can an- 
nounce: “We have examined the case 
brought by Mr. X against: the Government 
of Y. The government has‘agreed to amend 
the law under which Mr. X was condemned 
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and to pay Mr. X one thousand pounds 
compensation. The case is closed,” then 
human rights have been effectively protected 
without unnecessary publicity and humilia- 
tion for the government concerned. 

Surely this is the optimum solution. But 
to make it possible, there must also exist 
provision for sanctions. If the Commission 
cannot secure a friendly settlement because 
one or the other party will not accept it, 
there must be a body to impose a settlement. 
This body is the European Court of Human 
Rights, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal. Acceptance of the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion is—like the right of individual applica- 
tion—optional, so, in the case of those 
states which do not accept it, the final 
decision is taken by the Committee of 
Foreign Ministers, acting by two-thirds 
majority vote. Whether the decision is 
taken by the Court or the Committee, all 
governments have bound themselves in 
advance to accept it, and the Committee is 
responsible for supervising its execution. 


Lessons of the Convention 

The European Human Rights Convention 
is clearly an important new departure both 
as regards the protection of fundamental 
rights and freedoms and in respect of the 
relations between states. What lessons can 
we learn from it that might have applica- 
tion in the wider context of the United 
Nations? 

In the first place the Convention repre- 
sents a recognition that human rights are 
universal (or at least common to a large 
number of countries). This is of course the 
basis of the UN Declaration also. 

Secondly, the protection of human rights 
is of quite particular importance, not only 
for the citizen who suffers if his government 
infringes these rights but, it seems, for 
relations between states. A state that neglects 
or flouts the rights of its own citizens can- 
not be trusted not to flout those of its 
neighbours; the connection between dictator- 
ship and war may not be a necessary con- 
nection but in practice it has existed. The 
Human Rights Convention certainly lessens 
the chances of a dictatorship arising in 





Western Europe, and thereby consolidates 
peaceful relations between its countries. 


Thirdly, if the importance of safeguard- 
ing agreed human rights is recognised, the 
further recognition must follow that their 
protection cannot be entrusted merely to 
individual governments. Human rights are 
not in fact “one’s own business”. Govern- 
ments must concede the right of others to 
watch over the application of their under- 
takings. An impartial, independent fact- 
finding body must be empowered to investi- 
gate alleged violations. 


Fourthly, in the last resort there must be 
a body with powers to judge such violations 
and prescribe a remedy. 


In the present world situation it would 
be naive to imagine that each of these four 
concepts, accepted and applied in Western 
Europe, could be extended to all of the 
United Nations countries. Such an extension 
could however be certainly accepted as a, 
perhaps distant, goal. Moreover, there would 
seem little reason why certain non-European 
countries should not now subscribe to the 
provisions of the European Convention, 
either through suitable modification of the 
Convention (signature of which is at the 
moment limited to the member states of the 
Council of Europe—though the members 
of the Commission and Court can be of any 
nationality) or through the conclusion of a 
world-wide instrument based upon it. It has 
already been suggested in the House of 
Commons that Commonwealth countries 
might adopt for themselves arrangements 
Similar to those agreed by the Council of 
Europe. The first draft of a Pan-American 
Human Rights Convention has been pre- 
pared. Such regional pacts would unques- 
tionably be useful but a United Nations 
afrangement open to the signature of as 
many countries as were prepared to imple- 
ment the undertakings subscribed might 
well be more valuable still. 


The European Convention is now nearly 
ten years old and has been in force for some 
seven years. Doubtless it is not a perfect 
instrument: as regards the rights and free- 
doms protected there are others that could 
well be added to the list, while four coun- 


tries have still not accepted the right of 
individual application to the Commission, 
six.the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
—and one signatory country has not ratified 
at all!-.But within its limits it has worked 
remarkably well. It has proved that it is 
possible,.to put the protection of human 
rights’ under an _ effective international 
guarantee, and it has proved also that the 
apparently considerable sacrifice of national 
sovereignty: involved in the process is not 
the painful’ or drastic business which some 
states: feared. 





EUROPEAN CONVENTION 


for the protection of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 


Signed at Romie on November 4th, 1950 
(additional protocol signed at Paris 
on March. 25th, 1952). 

Signatory States: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, (The Saar), Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, i.e. the members 
of the Council of Europe. 

Ratified by the above countries except 
France. 

Entered into force on September 3rd, 
1953: (protocol on May 18th, 1954). 
Right of individual application accepted 
by Austria, Belgium, Denmark, West 
Germany,: Iceland, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 

Obligatory jurisdiction of the Court 
accepted by: the above countries less 
Norway. and° Sweden. 

President of the European Commission: 
Professor C.°H. M. Waldock. 

President of the. European Court: Lord 
McNair. 

Clerk of the Court: Mr. Polys Modinos. 

Seat of Commission and Court: Stras- 
bourg. 














The “SA” in 


This year’s Executive 

In the Association’s “general election” for its 
Executive Committee the following were elected 
by postal ballot of the Branches and Councils: 
Miss J. M. Bowie, Mr. Ritchie Calder, Mr. 
John Cottle, Mr. David Ennals;.Mr. John 
Ennals, Mr. John Garnett, Mr. John Gundry, 
Lady Hall, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Q.C., M.P., 
Mr. Robin Howard, Mr. Michael Jonides, Mr. 
Nigel Nicolson, Mr, Phillip Noel-Baker, M.P., 
and the Rev. Ronald Rees. The National and 
Regional Councils between them appoint eleven 
members, CcEwc and UNSA’ one: each, and these 
with the Officers, those elected above, and up 
to eight co-opted members, constitute the 
full Executive. 

Under pressure of his many activities Lord 
Pakenham felt unable to-continue as Honorary 
Treasurer (he has now become a Vice-President) 
and Mr. Leslie Stephens ‘was elected at General 
Council to sutceed him: The other Officers 
were re-elected. 


Bristol change 

To the regret of all the many UNA members 
in Bristol and the surrounding area of Glou- 
cestershire and North Somerset who knew him, 
Lt.-Colonel G. R. Hawkins;-O:B-E., has recently 
retired. Seven years ago- on-.completing his 
service as a Regular Officer;of the Royal 
Marines, Colonel Hawkins: was: appointed to 
what was optimistically describéd..as a “half- 
time” post. Taking little notice of this, he iias 
devoted himself unsparingly. to..UNA work, 
including the big campaigns for Children and 
for Refugees. A man of broad interests—for 
years he has been Chief Umpire ‘at Bisley and 
a leading supporter of Gloucestershire ‘cricket 
—Colonel Hawkins brought an engaging per- 
sonality and a practical grasp of things-to. all 
that he did for UNA. In Bristol, at least, we 
still hope to see a lot more of him. 

Colonel Hawkins has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Dorothy Rogers who has for some time been 
Honorary Secretary of Clifton Branch and a 
member of the Bristol District Council and-of 
the South Western Regional Executive. Mrs. 
Rogers is a graduate of Bristol University and 
has been involved in a wide range of profes- 
sional and voluntary work. 


Green memory 
It is seventeen years ago that Major A. J. C. 
Freshwater, then Secretary of the League of 
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UNA 


Nations Union, died, but for the last fifteen of 
them his work has been continuously com- 
memorated by the awards named after him. 
These, taken from a capital sum collected as 
a memorial to him, hefp four or five people a 
year who have rendered outstanding service to 
the Branch work of UNA to see something of 
the UN abroad. 

This summer Mr. H. B. Dilks (Hon. Secretary, 
North Finchley Branch) and Mrs. E. Gibson 
(formerly Hon. Secretary, Clacton - on - Sea 
Branch) attended the UNA Summer School in 
Geneva, and Mrs. A. F. Page (Chairman, 


Cropston Branch) the wruNA Summer School 
in Geneva, on Freshwater Bursaries. Very un- 
fortunately Mr. C. C. Calvert (Vice-Chairman, 
Leeds District Council), who had also received 
a bursary for his long and devoted service, fell 
seriously ill a day or two before he had 
planned to go abroad. 


Highgate’s good deeds 

Two hundred and one members of Highgate 
Branch subscribe under Deed of Covenant. By 
so doing UNA recovers the income tax which 
these members would have paid on the amount 
represented by their subscriptions. In the case 
of a £1 subscription this means an extra 
12s. 8d. at no extra cost to the members. If the 
same proportion—nearly one-fifth of Highgate’s 
paid-up membership—of all UNA members 
paid under Deed, it would result in additional 
income of several thousand pounds. 

Deeds of Covenant can be entered into by 
members who pay tax on some part of their 
income at standard rate and who agree to 
subscribe for seven years (an estate is never 
burdened as death cancels the Deed). Forms 
will be gladly sent from Head Office either to 
members proposing to covenant or to Branch 
Secretaries intending to push the idea, 


P.G.s from abroad 


Many overseas people wanting a holiday 
here would jump at the chance of coming to 
stay with a British family for £5 per week, | 
accommodation and full board. Mrs. M. E. 
Turner, Honorary Secretary of Wolverhampton 
Branch, has tried this out and from the success 
of the experiment feels that it could be greatly 
expanded. There are two purposes to the 
scheme: (a) to put into practice UNA’s first 
object—“to work for friendship and under- 
standing between the peoples ef different coun- 





tries’, and (b) to raise money for UNA from 
the profit after deducting out-of-pocket ex- 
penses from the moderate weekly charge. A 
UNA “atmosphere” should look after the first, 
and as to the second, Mrs. Turner was able 
to give £4 towards the Regional quota of the 
National Appeal from the fortnight’s stay of a 
Finnish schoolteacher in her home. 

Two sets of contacts are required to develop 
the scheme: with people on the Continent 
wanting to come here next year, and with 
people in this country prepared to welcome 
them. Any who happen to read this—-whether 
prospective visitors wanting holiday accommo- 
dation or UNA members ready to supply it 
might like to communicate with Mrs. Turner 
at 84 Wynn Road, Penn, Wolverhampton, 
Staffs. Her enterprise may well be the beginning 
of many valued exchanges and friendships. 


Benefaction for the young 

This year’s Lawrence Wright Travelling 
Scholarships have been awarded to Martin 
Foreman and to Kostas Kleanthous. Endowed 
by Mrs. Lawrence Wright in memory of her 
husband who was for many years Chairman 
of the London Region of LNu, these scholar- 
ships are given to young men and women under 
30 whose work for UNA in the Region is 
thought to be outstanding. 

Mr. Foreman is Chairman of the Malden 
and Coombe Youth Section and was formerly 
Secretary of the London Region’s Youth 
Section Sub-Committee. Mr. Kleanthous is 
Chairman of London University UNSA and a 
member of the UNSA National Executive 
whose original link dates back to 1955 when 
he joined cewc at school 

At the time of award Mr. Foreman intended 
to use his scholarship to attend the WFUNA 
Summer School and Mr. Kleanthous proposed 
to go to Cyprus and Greece to encourage 
university students to take a closer interest in 
the UN and perhaps form societies analogous 
to UNSA 


What's cooking? 


Is anyone looking for a recipe to attract over 


and take 
evening? Last 
International 


a thousand visitors 
profit) in an 
Branch ran an 
which did both. 
People from eight countries: Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Iraq, Italy and 
Poland supplied the recipes and, dressed in 
national costumes, served at the stalls. The 
Gas Board and the Electricity Authority gen- 


£100 (£65 of it 
season Airdrie 
Cookery Night 


Airdrie’s International Cookery Night. 


erously lent stoves and their staff demonstrators 
did the cooking. Elaborate dishes were pre- 
pared beforehand but quicker ones were 
cooked in front of the audience, All were 
auctioned at the end, and it was from these 
and the sale of recipes that the proceeds came. 
No admission was charged because the object 
publicity rather than money. Miss 
McIntyre, Airdrie’s enterprising Secretary, how- 
ever, thinks that any Branch working along 
the same lines could clear £100 if tickets were 
sold and some dishes raffled as well. 

The Cookery Night was held in the hall of 
Airdrie Academy, whose domestic science mis- 
tress, Miss M. Henderson, organised the pre- 
parations. Mural paintings by Academy pupils 
depicted scenes and peoples from different parts 
of the world and the stalls were decorated by 
local Women’s Guilds. 

Dolls in national dress and a cookery quiz 
were other popular features, but the main side- 
show attraction must have been the spaghetti- 
eating contest between teams from the Scottish 
B.B.C. TV “Sportsview” programme and the 
local police force, umpired by a leading football 
referee. 

The success of the evening was greatly 
assisted by the extensive advance publicity 
given by the Airdrie & Coatbridge Advertiser, 
one of whose excellent pictures is reproduced. 
Sheriff Young, the UNA Branch Chairman, 
“opened” the evening and Mr. James Dempsey, 
M.P., the local Member, proposed the well- 
merited votes of thanks. 


was 


From the very beginning 
The League of Nations Union was formed 
immediately after the First World War and 
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Th e ee F Ry 
This year’s Executive 


In the Association’s “general election” for its 
Executive Committee the following were elected 
by postal ballot of the Branches and Councils: 
Miss J. M. Bowie, Mr. Ritchie Calder, Mr: 
John Cottle, Mr. David Ennals, Mr. Johr 
Ennals, Mr. John Garnett, Mr. John Gundry, 
Lady Hall, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Q.C., M.P:, 
Mr. Robin Howard, Mr. Michael Ionides, Mr: 
Nigel Nicolson, Mr. Phillip Noel-Baker, M.P/, 
and the Rev. Ronald Rees. The National: arid 
Regional Councils between them appoint eleven 
members, cEwc and UNSA one each, and, these 
with the Officers, those elected above, and.up 
to eight co-opted members, constifute . ‘the 
full Executive. 

Under pressure of his many activities::Lord 
Pakenham felt unable to continue as Honorary’ 
Treasurer (he has now become a Vice-President) 
and Mr. Leslie Stephens was elected at.General 
Council to sutceed him. The other. Officers 
were re-elected. 


Bristol change 

To the regret of all the many: UNA‘members 
in Bristol and the surrounding areae of? Glou- 
cestershire and North Somerset who:knew*him; 
Lt.-Colonel G. R. Hawkins, O.B.E.,:has:recently 
retired. Seven years ago on completing his 
service as a Regular Officer of the °Royal 
Marines, Colonel Hawkins was’ appointed . to 
what was optimistically described*-aS“a “Shalf- 
time” post. Taking little notice .of;-this;°he Has 
devoted himself unsparingly . to ,, UNA::work; 
including the big campaigns, for. Children-and 
for Refugees. A man of broad-interests——for 
years he has been Chief Umpire: at: Bisleyand 
a leading supporter of Gloucestershire: .cricket 
—Colonel Hawkins brought an engaging? per- 
sonality and a practical grasp of :things::to“all 
that he did for UNA. In Bristol, at” least;: we 
still hope to see a lot more of him. 

Colonel Hawkins has been succeeded:by: Mrs. 
Dorothy Rogers who has for some’ time’ been 
Honorary Secretary of Clifton Brarich and ;a... 
member of the Bristol District Gouncil’ and’ of* 
the South Western Regional Executive. Mrs. 
Rogers is a graduate of Bristol University\and 
has been involved in a wide range of” profes- 
sional and voluntary work. 


Green memory 
It is seventeen years ago that Major A. J. C. 
Freshwater, then Secretary of the Leagiie of 
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here would jotp 


in’ UNA 


Nations: Union, died, but far’ the last fifteen of \) 
them, -his work: tas ‘heen ‘confimously “com- 
menioraléd by the awards named after shim. 
These; taken from @ capital sum collected as. 


~acimemorial to him, belp four or five people a © 


year who have rendeted ontstanding service fo ~ 
the Branth work of UNA to sce something of | 
the UN albitoad, 

This'summer Mr. MH. B. Dilks (Hon. Seerstary, © 
North Finchley Branch) and Mrs. B. Gibson | 
(formerly Hon, Secretary, Olucton~on~-Sea- | 
Branch) attended the UNA Summer School in 
Geneva, and Mrs. A. F. Page (Obaimman, | 
€ropston Branch) the wren, Sommer Sehon} | 
itr eva, on Breshwater Bupsaties: Very ut | 
fortunately“ Mr. ©. C. Galvert.(Wice-Chaicman, | 
Leéds, Risttict Council), who had also receivett | 
@ bursary for his Jong and devoted service, fell | 
seriously ill a day or two before he had © 
planned to go abroad. 


Highgate’s good deeds 
Two mindred and one members of Highgate | 
Branch subscribe under ‘Deed of Covenant. By | 
so. doing UNA recovers the incdnie tax whith | 
these members would have paid on the amotnt | 
represented’ their subscriptions. In the-case | 
of a £1 scription this means an -extra | 
12s, 8d. at-no extra cost to the members: If- the 
same-preportion—nearly one-fifth of Miphgate's | 
paithup. -membership—of all UNA tenibers | 
paki under Deed, it would result in. additional 
intone of séveral thousand pounds. | 
Deeds of Covenant can be enteréd into by. | 
metibers who pay tax on some patt of theit 
iptcOme at standard rate and who agree to 
subscribe: for seven years (an estate is réver 
burdened: as death cancels the Deéd). Forms 
wilk be gladly sent from Head Office either to. 
mémbers proposing to covenant or to Brankh 
Secrétariés intending to push the idea, ' 


P.Gs from abroad 

Many. overseas people wanting a holiday 
at the chance of coming fo } 
stay with a Beitish family for £5 per week, 
accommoddtion. and full ‘beatd, Mrs: M. 'B. | 
Turner, Honoraty, Secretary. of Wolverhampton | 
Branch, has-thied this: out-and fron the success — 
ca lg Sing aS 
expand: ete ave we popposes to the: 
scheme: (@#) to. put trto practice UNA's fist | 
object "to dat tor fmendship and under | 
Standifig between the peaplées ef different coun=— 





tries”, and (b) to raise money for UNA from 
the profit after deducting out-of-pocket ex- 
penses from the moderate weekly charge. A 
UNA “atmosphere” should look after the first, 
and as to the second, Mrs. Turner was able 
to give £4 towards the Regional quota of the 
National Appeal from the fortnight’s stay of a 
Finnish schoolteacher in her home. 

Two sets of contacts are required to develop 
the scheme: with people on the Continent 
wanting to come here next year, and with 
people in this country prepared to welcome 
them. Any who happen to read this—whether 
prospective visitors wanting holiday accommo- 
dation or UNA members ready to supply it 
might like to communicate with Mrs. Turner 
at 84 Wynn Road, Penn, Wolverhampton, 
Staffs. Her enterprise may well be the beginning 
of many valued exchanges and friendships. 


Benefaction for the young 

This year’s Lawrence Wright Travelling 
Scholarships have been awarded to Martin 
Foreman and to Kostas Kleanthous. Endowed 
by Mrs. Lawrence Wright in memory of her 
husband who was for many years Chairman 
of the London Region of LNu, these scholar- 
ships are given to young men and women under 
30 whose work for UNA in the Region is 
thought to be outstanding. 

Mr. Foreman is Chairman of the Malden 
and Coombe Youth Section and was formerly 
Secretary of the London Region's Youth 
Section Sub-Committee. Mr. Kleanthous is 
Chairman of London University UNSA and a 
member of the UNSA National Executive 
whose original link dates back to 1955 when 
he joined cewc at school. 

At the time of award Mr. Foreman intended 
to use his scholarship to attend the WFUNA 
Summer School and Mr. Kleanthous proposed 
to go to Cyprus and Greece to encourage 
university students to take a closer interest in 
the UN and perhaps form societies analogous 
to UNSA. 


What's cooking? 


Is anyone looking for a recipe to attract over 
a thousand visitors and take £100 (£65 of it 


profit) in an evening? 
Branch ran an 
which did both. 

People from eight countries: Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Iraq, Italy and 
Poland supplied the recipes and, dressed in 
national costumes, served at the stalls. The 
Gas Board and the Electricity Authority gen- 


Last season Airdrie 
International Cookery Night 


Airdrie’s International Cookery Night. 


erously lent. stoves and their staff demonstrators 
did the cooking. Elaborate dishes were pre- 
pared beforehand but quicker ones were 
cooked infront of the audience, All were 
auctioned atthe end, and it was from these 
and the sale of recipes that the proceeds came. 
No admission was charged because the object 
was publicity rather than money. Miss 
Mcintyre, Airdrie’s enterprising Secretary, how- 
ever, thinks that: any Branch working along 
the same lines could*clear £100 if tickets were 
solé and some dishes raffled as well. 

The Cookery Night was held in the hall of 
Airdrie Academy, whose domestic science mis- 
tress, Miss M. Henderson, organised the pre- 
parations. Mural paintings by Academy pupils 
depicted scenes and peoples from different parts 
of the world and the stalls were decorated by 
local Women’s Guilds: 

Dolls in nafional-;dress and a cookery quiz 
were other popular features, but the main side- 
show attraction must hdve been the spaghetti- 
eating contest between ‘teams from the Scottish 
B.B.C. TV “Sportsview” programme and the 
local police force, umpired by a leading football 
referee, 

The ‘success. of .the evening was greatly 
assisted by the. extensive advance publicity 
given by the Airdrie-& Coatbridge Advertiser, 
one of whose excellent pictures is reproduced. 
Sheriff Young, the “UNA Branch Chairman, 
“opened” the evening«and Mr. James Dempsey, 
M.P., the local) Member, proposed the well- 
merited votes ‘of. thanks. 


From the very beginning 
The League of Nations Union was formed 
immediately ‘after: the First World War and 
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became the United Nations Assogiation in 
1945. Occasionally one hears of officials who 
have held one office or another in their 
Branches since the earliest days. Of these, Mr. 
Arthur Howe has recently retired after forty 
years of continuous service in Bromley Branch. 

Formed in 1920, Bromley Branch chose Mr. 
Howe to be its Chairman and he held this 
position for thirty-four.years. For some eighteen 
years he was Membership Secretary and for the 
last thirteen of them,he was Honorary Trea- 
surer as well. In a large’ Branch the size of 
Bromley all this meant:a‘great volume of work. 
For a number of. -yedrs'-Mr. Howe was also 
Chairman of the London. Regional Council and 
a member of the Association’s National Execu- 
tive. 

At its last A.G:-M.. Bromley Branch paid 
tribute to the outstanding services of Mr. Howe. 
Characteristically he had intimated that he did 
not wish to receive any presentation. Faced, 
however, by the determination of his many 
friends who insisted, Mr. Howe asked that if 
any money were collected it should go to 
refugees. A cheque for over ‘£100 presented to 
Mr. Howe at this meeting ‘was handed back 
by him to the Mayor of Bromley (President of 
the UNA Branch) for the local: World Refugee 
Year appeal. Accompanying the cheque was ap 
illuminated scroll recording. the esteem and 
affection in which Mr. Howe.‘had been held 
throughout those forty years. 


Neges ewyllys 

“This is Goodwill Day! Once again we, the 
boys and girls of Wales, send to you, the boys 
and girls of all nations, our warmest. greetings.” 
So began the thirty-ninth Annual; Goodwill 
Message of the Children of Wales to the 
Children of the World broadcast by.the B.B.C. 
on May 18th. 

The idea that the children of Wales. might 
one day call the children of the world in the 
name of Peace and Goodwill came .to: the Rev. 
Gwilym Davies in 1918 as he watched a wire- 
less message being received in morse. ‘At dawn 
on June 28th, 1922, the first Welsh: Children’s 
Goodwill Message was sent out~by. wireless 
from Leafield station in Oxfordshire: It was 
heard by at least one person—the Director of 
the Eiffel Tower station in Paris, Who repeated 
it at 10.15 a.m. on the same day. But there 
was no reply. The same thing was: done in 
1923, and again there was no reply. 

The Goodwill Message was first broadcast 
ty the B.B.C. in 1924. Two replies. were 
received. The Message had caught on, and the 
decision to broadcast it on May 18th every 


Printed for the UNiTreED Nations A 


year helped to make this date an International 
Children’s Goodwill Day throughout the world. 
May 18th was chosen to commemorate the 
anniversary of the opening of the first official 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899. From 
1925 to 1939 the Message was widely heard 
and an increasing number of replies were 
received year by year. Goodwill Festivals were 
held in many countries, Goodwill Magazines 
were published in many languages, and there 
were broadcasts by radio systems in all five 
continents. 

Then came the Second World War and 
silence fell on many lands. But the B.B.C. in 
Wales never failed to broadcast the Message, 
though the replies were few. In 1946 the links 
that had been broken began to be restored; 
more and more replies poured in from all parts 
of the world. Then the Message suffered its 
greatest loss. In January 1955 the Rev. Gwilym 
Davies died, though by that time he had made 
arrangements for the continuance of the Good- 
will Message by a special committee composed 
of representatives of the Welsh National 
Council of UNA and of “Urdd Gobaith 
Cymru” (the Welsh League of Youth). 


In Remembrance 


Within the past six months the Association 
has, with a great sense of loss and with deep 
sympathy for those close to them, heard of the 
deaths of: the Rev. Dr. Sangster, a Vice- 
President of the London Region, whose min- 
istry at the Central Wall, Westminster, is so 
well remembered; Mr. W. J. Holman, Honorary 
Treasurer of the Croydon Branch since 1945; 
Miss Lilian Makin who until close on eighty 
had for a long time been Honorary Secretary 
of Birkenhead Branch, “of tiny stature but a 
valiant fighter for good causes”; and Mrs: S. A. 
Wolfenden, a member of LNU from its incep- 
tion, for many years Honorary Secretary and 
latterly Chairman of Morecambe Branch: 

H.W. 


Branches with the kind of items which 


appear in the immediately — preceding 
columns are invited to send them in. News 
value, reader-interest, and sufficient. prac- 
tical information to enable other Branches 
to copy an idea, are the. criteria for 
publication. Notes, solid with facts, are 
preferred to a descriptive “‘essay’’. 
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